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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE KIND BROTHER. 

Here are a couple of little boys and girls gath- 
ering apples in the orchard. They have their 
baskets well filled you see, and were about start- 
ing for home with their luscious burden; but lit- 
tle Jane spies a rosy lingerer on the topmost bough 
that she is loth to leave behind, so John, like an 
affectionate good brother, resolves she shall be 
gratified, and is trying to reach it for her. How 
vind this is of him! How much better she will love 
him, than she would had he been surly and said, 
‘‘ Why, Jane, you have apples enough already; | 
can’t take so much trouble for such atrifle.” The 
old proverb says, ‘‘ Love begets love;” and I dare 
say, were we enough acquainted to follow them 
home, we should find Jane always ready to mend 
John’s gloves, or hem the sails for his little boat, 
or embroider his mimic flag with ‘stars and 
stripes,” or do him any of the thousand little 
kindnesses by which a sister’s love is so sweetly 
manifested. How much happier they will, both 
feel for this indulgence of their better feelings! 
How much happier will it be for the survivor, 
should one find an early grave! How many bitter 
reflections, how many miserable moments, and 
how much self reproach will the living have es- 
caped! How soothing to the aching heart, as you 
take a long, last look at the unconscious corpse, to 
feel that on your part, all had been kindness and 
love toward the dead. Do you never think of this 
when you are wounding a sensitive brother or sis- 
ter by a bitter word or a reproachful glance? 
Stop for a moment the next time you feel the warm 
blood mounting to your cheeks, ere you give ut- 
,terance to your unkind feelings, and look at that 
familiar face, and imagine those eyes that are now 
involuntarily turning away from the angry expres- 
sion of yours, closed in their last sleep; then you 
will wish you had followed the advice of that sweet 
little hymn, which you probably have often re- 
peated :— 

Let love through all your actions run, 
And all your words be mild; 

Live like the blessed virgin’s Son, 
That sweet and lovely child. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE CHILDREN OF BONDAGE. 

Before I commence my story, I must inform my 
little readers that it is partly true and partly imag- 
ined. After they have read it, I should like to 
have them examine the sources from whence I de- 
rived the facts, and ascertain exactly how much of 
it is an account of what has happened, and how 
much is fiction. Most happy shall I be if my tale 
shall so interest them, as te excite them to read 
and examine for themselves such an interesting 
book as the Bible; so full of true and remarkable 
stories of real men and women; of narratives of 





kind and generous feelings; of noble courage and 
daring; not equalled by the imaginations of any 
modern romance writer, or lover of the great and 
wonderful. 

Eliasaph and Sarah were the children of Naashon 
an Israelite, who dwelt in the fertile land of Go- 
shen, in the northern part of Egypt. Eliasaph 
was then nine, and his sister two years younger. 
Naashon’s father and grandfather, though elders 
of their tribes, had been shepherds, and he loved 
that quiet occupation, but he had been forced from 
it by the tyrannical command of Pharaoh, or the 
king who then ruled Egypt. He still however re- 
tained a small flock, which it was the delight of 
these little ones to lead into the green pastures, 
and beside the still waters of that pleasant land. 
They led them out ii: the cool of the morning, 
having been furnished by their careful mother 
with some dried figs and dates, and reposing be- 
neath the shady palms during the heat of noon, 
they returned at night singing in the joy of their 
hearts, little songs whose notes were borrowed 
from the birds and rippling waters. But as they 
drew near the tent their songs were often hushed, 
and in the silence of childish sympathy they would 
advance to their father, who would often look upon 
their sunny faces in bitterness and sorrow, as he 
blessed them in the name of Jehovah. Naashon 
loved his children as his own life, and he loved to 
see them happy, but his spirits were weighed 
down with the iron yoke of an Egyptian task-mas- 
ter. When he looked upon his darlings in their 
happiness, he remembered that they must grow up 
to be men and women under the same cruel gov- 
ernment. They too, he thought, must toil as he 
and his nation were now forced to do, to increase 
the glory of the people who hated them. The 
Israelites had already built several treasure cities, 
among which Pithon and Raamses were distin- 
guished for size and strength; but daily harder 
tasks were imposed, many had sunk under them, 
and the destruction of the whole people seemed 
determined. 

One beautiful evening when the sun was sinking 
beneath the level plains, Naashon with a little 
band of weary companions was turning his steps 
homeward, ‘The crimson rays shone softly on the 
little clusters of tents, and the waters of the hill 
were glittering between the tall stalks of the Papyri 
which lined its shores. As they approached the 
tents, Naashon and his companions observed a bus- 
tle and confusion unusual at that hour. Men, 
women and children were hurrying to one spot, 
where a large crowd had already gathered around 
a tall sycamore. ‘‘ Let us not join them,” said 
Naashon, ‘‘it is one of their senseless Egyptian 
idols, which our besotted people have been led to 
worship. There was but this one thing wanting 
to complete our ruin, even to turn our hearts away 
from the God of our fathers;” and with a deep 
sigh he turned to his home. Milcah his wife met 
him at a little distance from the tent. ‘‘ Know you 
not then Naashon,” said she, ‘‘ what is going on 
yonder? But now, Nadab theson of Aaron passed, 
and bade me hasten you to the sycamore tree; for 
that Moses his uncle had returned from his long 
exile, and had called all the elders of Israel to- 
gether, saying that Jehovah had revealed himself 
in the desert to him, and commanded him certain 
things.” 

** Let me go with you, father?” said Eliasaph, 
as Naashon moved rapidly away. He returned a 
few steps, and took his little boy’s hand in silence. 
When they returned, Naashon went into the tent, 
took from thence his mail, or outside garment, and 
again rejoined the elders who were slowly moving 








away from the village. ‘‘ Well, my son,” said 
Milcah, looking anxiously after her husband, 
‘*what said Moses? and whither have the elders 
gone?” ‘* Moses spoke not, mother, but he stood 
beside Aaron, while he declared the message, and 
exhorted the people to put away idolatry from 
among them. But oh. mother! I wish you could 
have seen Moses, so tall, so erect, with his white 
hair turned back from his forehead. He hada 
presence that made one to fear him; but then he 
smiled so kindly on the people, and he looked so 
earnestly from Aaron to the elders, as if he would 
entreat them to listen. Salmon, who stood near 
me, exclaimed aloud more than once, ‘‘ he is like a 
god, surely he is like one of the gods!” ‘‘ Sal- 
mon, my son,” said Milcah, ‘‘ is an idolater; he 
has worshipped at the temple of Isis. The great 
invisible, almighty Jehovah, bears not the likeness 
of a frail mortal like Moses, But thou delayest 
to tell me the great errand.”’ ‘‘ Dearest mother, 
when | think of Moses’ countenance, I forget every 
thing,” said the enthusiastic boy. ‘‘ Aaron said 
that Jehovah had sent tothe Israelites saying, that 
he had seen their afflictions and heard their groans 
and was going to deliver them, and that he would 
bring them out of Egypt toa delightful land, flow- 
ing with milk and honey.” ‘‘ Blessed be the 
name of Jehovah!” said Milcah, while tears of joy 
rolled down her cheek. ‘‘ This must be the land 
of Cana-n, which Jehovah promised to our father 
Abraham, wher he owned not a foot of the land. 
Oh my children, let us rejoice together.” 

‘* Mother,” said little Eliasaph, ‘‘ all the elders 
did not feel as you do, for some of them mocked 
when Aaron said that the elders were to go to 
Pharaoh, and ask leave for the Israelites to go 
three days journey into the wilderness to worship 
Jehovah. And one man said, ‘‘ Pharaoh will put 
us all to death; away with this man, Jehovah has 
not so commanded.”’ And another cried out, ‘‘ he 
is leagued with the Egyptians to destroy us;” and 
one cried one thing, and another another thing; 
but of all they said I could only hear that Moses 
had been brought up by the princess, and in the 
court of this Pharaoh’s father. But then Moses 
spoke; I could not hear what he said, but the 
people drew back from him, and I saw that there 
was a serpent in the midst of them. It stood erect, 
and looked round upon the people with its bright 
eyes, and hissed as if it wouldshame them. Soon 
Moses put forth his hand and took hold of it, and 
it changed into a rod in his hand.” ‘* Where did 
the serpent come from, brother?” asked little Sa- 
rah, who reclining upon the grass, with her head 
leaning upon her pet lamb, had been listening 
with eager eyes, fixed on his face. ‘‘ Salmon said 
that Moses changed his rod into the serpent. 
Then he held out his hand to all the people, and 
after putting it into his bosom he held it out again, 
and it was all white and vile with scaly leprosy. 
The people all crowded round so that I could only 
get a glimpse of it, but he put it back again into 
his bosom and it was restored. Then he called 
for some water from the river. I was nearest the 
water, and ran and reached some with my gourd, 
which I had luckily in my hand.” ‘You, my 
son!’ said his mother. ‘‘ With my own hands,” 
said Eliasaph with a proud smile; and when he 
took it from me he said kindly, Jehovah bless thee 
my son! and then he held up the water to the 
people, but when he turned it out, it was all thick 
red blood. And when the people saw it they fell 
down on their faces and shouted, Jehovah iis 
God. And when they rose father took me by The 
hand and led me home, and he is gone I suppose 
toPharaoh.” ‘‘Where is yourgourd, brother?” said 
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Sarah.” ‘‘I have it here,” said Eliasaph, ‘‘see how 
red and stained it is with the blood; but I shall al- 
ways keep it.” Milcah took it in her hands and 
raised her heart to Jehovah. 

It was a pretty group that night, that sat at the 
door of the tent in its deep shadow, as the gentle 
moon whitened the little village; the stars were 
clear and bright, snd@heir beauty was noticed by 
many happy hearts and voices that had been bow- 
ed and almost broken by sorrow and oe 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 14. 

Mother: Georgiana, you may repeat the text 
given out for this morning. 

Georgiana. Whether ye eat, or drink, or what- 
ever ye do, do all for the glory of God. 

M. What does the Assembly’s Catechism say 
is the chief end of nan? 

G. ‘* To glorify God, and enjoy him forever.” 

M. What is it to glorify God? 

G. ‘*To do him honor, as the most glorious and 
excellent being.” 

M. It seems then, that to glorify God, ought to 
be the great business of our lives. 

G. The great business of our lives, mother! 
Must we do nothing but glorify God; I thought we 
had to work, and study, and see our friends, and 
do a great mang other things. 

M. You ne@d not be alarmed, my daughter, 
for doing these things in a proper manner are 
some of the ways in which we may glorify God. 
God requires us to do these things, and to glorify 
him is to do what he requires. If a child wishes 
to honor his parent he will obey him; so if we 
wish to honor God we must obey him. Now God 
requires us to read the Bible, to pray, to keep 
holy the Sabbath day, to study, to work, to attend 
to our friends, and to do a great many other 
things, and when we do these things because we 
love to obey God, then we glorify him. Suppose 
you go to meeting on the Sabbath, to show your 
new frock, would that be glorifying God? 

G. No, mother, I think that would be gratifying 
my pride. 

M. Suppose you are industrious, and earn a 
little money, which you expend in buying cake 
and plumbs, that you eat, and make you sick, 
would that be glorifying God? 

G. I am sure it would not, because that would 
be wasting my money, and injuring my health, 
which would be very wrong. 

M. You know that many young ladies will take 
a walk, and instead of admiring the beauties of 
nature, which praise God all around them, will 
spend their time talking about parties, about the 
fashions, and in speaking of the faults of their 
friends. Some will study-very hard, merely to 
be at the head of their class. But if you study to 
gain useful knowledge, if you earn money to do 
good with; if you go to meeting, because you de- 
light in the worship of God, and if you do these 
things with a heart filled with love to God, then 
you glorify him. 

G. Then, mother, we may glorify God all the 

day long. 

M. Yes, we can, and we ought; and if we do 

not endeavor to do so we shall have an awful ac- 


ing anecdote will lead you to think how those who 
do not glorify God in health, may feel, when laid 


upon a sick bed. 

‘* A distinguished lady was seized with a fever, 
which threatened her life. During the course of 
which, she says, ‘‘ the first answer of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism was brought to my mind, as if 
some one had asked it.”” When I considered the 
answer, ‘‘ to glorify God, and enjoy him forever,” 
I was struck with shame and confusion. I found I 
had never sought to glorify God in my life, nor 
had any idea of what was meant by enjoying him 
forever. Death and judgment were set before 
me; my past sins came to my remembrance. I 
saw no way to escape the punishment due unto 
them, nor had I the least glimmering hope of 
obtaining pardon through the righteousness of 
another.” 

You know, my daughter, that you must lie upon 
a sick and dying bed, and must appear before God 
in eternity. If you would expect comfort in that 
trying hour, and if you would render up your ac- 
count with joy, then live to the glory of God. E. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WORKS OF CREATION, 

It was a fair morning in the bright, flowery, 
leafy month of June, when Mrs, Sanford and her 
daughter. Emma, set out upon their accustomed 
walk. Emma_was an enthusiast in her love of 
nature, and her young heart throbbed with delight 
at the glorious scene spread out before her. A 
more serene and chastened feeling of happiness 
filled Mrs. Sanford’s heart; she had learned to look 
‘Through nature, up to nature’s God;” 
and it was with mingled emotions of gratitude and 
praise, that she breathed forth the tender, and 
beautiful sentiment of the gentle Cowper, as she 
looked abroad upon the beauties of earth and sky; 
** My Father made them all,” from the sun “ shi- 
ning in his strength,” and the stars reposing in 
their ‘‘ azure depths,” tothe humblest plant which 
gathers nourishment from the earth.” 
‘*Or the most delicate flower that gives its 
sweetness to the air,” said Emma. She paused 
as she spoke, and gathered a branch from a flour- 
ishing syringa in full flower. ‘* Look, mother, at 
those fluid gems which tremble on the snowy 
petals; how they sparkle and vary their rain-bow 
hues in the bright sun-light.” 
‘** Yes, my dear. And what a grateful perfume 
the flowers have. A skilful artist can successfully 
imitate the forms and tints of flowers with colors 
God has provided—but they are scentless; the 
most perfect art fails to impart the fragrance which 
is so agreeable to us. Nor can he paint the dew- 
drop which you have just been admiring; that is 
beyond his utmost skill. Man can arrange and 
combine the materials within his reach into forms 
of beauty or utility, but. he can create nothing; he 
cannot give life, or continue it an instant, nor can 
he cause the humblest plant to germinate or grow; 
all this is within the great Creator’s power alone.” 

** No man, even the whole race united, cannot 
produce one little leaf of clover, or a single grain 
of corn. How poor, and helpless, and dependent 
we are; I never felt it so deeply before; and yet 
how proud we are, mother; what have we to be 
proud of?” 





count to render at the day of judgment. What- 
ever you do, I want you to enquire whether doing 
it will please God, and whether you shall glorify 
him by so doing. ; 

G. But, mother, you say it is right to play, 
sometimes. How can we glorify God then? He 
does not require us to play. 

M. No doubt a great deal of time is spent in 
play, which might be more profitably employed. 
But God requires us to use means for the preser- 
valion Of our health, and if play is necessary, 
- for the relaxation of the mind, or the health 
of the body, then it is right to play. So you see, 
that whether we eat, or drink, or whatever we do, 





‘* Ah, what indeed? poor, and helpless, and un- 
worthy too as we are. Qh! it is marvellous, that 
the mighty God, who made and ‘upholds all 
things by the word of his power,” should regard 
us at all; much more, that He shoul] so love us, as 
to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. But it was of the works of creation 
that I meant now to speak; particularly, of the 
wonderful adaptation of one thing to another.” 

** Yes, mother, I have been reading about that 
of late, and it is indeed wonderful. How perfect- 


ly the bird is fitted to the air, and the fish'to the 
water; but give the fish the feathers of the bird, 





we may do all for the glory of God. The follow- 


exchange of the wings and fins, and neither of 
them can swim or fly; they are no longer adapted 
to either element. It is just the same too with the 
eye, and ear; the fish could do nothing with the 
eye and ear of the bird, or the bird with those of 
the fish; so nicely is each adapted by their con- 
struction, for the elements and purposes for which 
they were designed.” , 
‘Yes, my dear; and so far as our limited pow- 
ers extend, we discover this wonderful adaptation 
in all God’s works; what an All-Wise, All-Pow- 
erful Intelligence does it prove. Let us turn our 
thoughts for a few minutes to the structure of our 
own frames. We derive much pleasure from the 
power of vision; but this could not be if the atmos- 
phere, the rays of light, and the objects upon 
which they fall, were not perfectly adapted to the 
eye, and the eye to them. If it were so formed 
that it could see but a few feet around; or if it 
were perfect as it now is, but the atmosphere so 
dense that the eye could not penetrate it, nature 
would spread out her beauties in vain to us; we 
should know nothing of the pleasures of sight, at 
home, we should be in continual perplexity from 
not being able to find or distinguish, until we were 
close upon them, the variety of utensils necessary 
to our daily employments; abroad, we should be 
in constant danger, because we could not see ob- 
jects, however formidable, in time to get out of 
the way. Indeed if the properties of the rays of 
light, or the atmosphere, or the structure of the 
eye were a little altered, we should probably 
cease to enjoy the comfort and delight we now do 
from the gift of sight.” 

‘* Or, if it were not formed to distinguish colors, 
if all things appeared to us one dingy brown, or 
melancholy black, or dazzling white.” 

‘** Then, indeed, we should derive little pleasure 
from sight. But it is not so, It has not only 
pleased our bountiful Creator to form colors for 
the eye, and the eye for colors, but also to give 
us that delicate perception which we call taste, 
and which fits us to enjoy them, as well as all 
other beauty.” 

** What an inexhaustible subject, mother,” said 
Emma; ‘‘and the more we contemplate it, the 
more inexhaustible it seems,” 

‘Yes, my child, it is so, for God’s goodness is 
over all His works; but we can stay now to men- 
tion but one or two more instances of it; for it is 
almost time to return home to our employments. 
Did you ever consider, my dear, what a source of 
delight is our sense of smell, and that without our 
slightest thought or care. Every breeze of Spring 
and Summer, bidden by our beneficent Father, 
wafts to us a tribute of perfume from orchards, 
fields and gardens. Yet the delicate organs to 
which this fragrance is so grateful, might doubt- 
less have been so formed, that it would have been 
positively painful to them.” 

** And that nice organ, the ear, might have 
been made so susceptible, that the softest sound 
would have been as unwelcome as the filing of a 
saw, or the roaring of heavy thunder; but instead 
of that, how pleasantly do most sounds fall upon 
the ear; the melody of music, the glad voices of 
children at play, the song of the birds, the mur- 
mur of the stream, the soft sighing of the breeze, 
all strike some answering chord, and awaken joy- 
ful or tender emotions. ‘* What shall I render to 
the Lord for all his benefits?”” says the Psalmist; 
may we respond the sentiment, my child.” 

‘* But what have we to render him, mother? 
He gave us all we have.” 

‘* Our hearts, my dear. He will not reject the 
offering of a penitent, humble, thankful, obedient 
heart; and is it not his right?” 

‘© Yes, I know it is; and I will daily ask for 
grace to give it to Him.” 

Emma paused as she laid her hand upon their 
own gate, and gave one look at the glorious sky, 
the earth with its rich carpet of green, and its pro- 
fusion of many tinted flowers, and the young lambs 
in the field, bounding lightly about in the gladness 





and the bird the scales of the fish, or, make an 





of their hearts; and then as she threw it open said, 
‘* This is a most interesting and instructive sub- 
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ject, mother; may we not resume it again in our 
next walk?” 

‘<I trust we may, my love. But now go and 
hear your brothers say their lessons, and retouch 
your sister’s landscape; but forget not, while you 
add beauty to the plumage of her bird, or give a 
softer coloring to her roses, to teach her that you 
can, neither of you, but faintly shadow forth the 
perfection of God’s works.” F. 
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From the New York Evangelist. 
RUNAWAY MATCHES. 

We extract the following’ account for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the danger of all clandestine 
matrimonial alliances. The influence of novel 
reading in this respect, has been particularly in- 
jurious. The ardent, youthful female is often in- 
terested in the case of some beautiful and accom- 

lished being, whom she imagines the fac simile 
of herself, who, against the will of some cruel pa- 
rent or guardian, has formed a splendid attach- 
ment to some youth of poverty and excellence, who 
afterwards turns out to have been a man of high 
rank in disguise, and in the pride, triumph and 
glory of the result, the novel-reading young lady 
forgets the danger of an elopement, and imagines 
secrecy in the bestowment of her affections, essen- 
tial to the genuineness of an engagement. 

The practice of encouraging addresses that are 
secret every young lady should despise. Nor 
should she indulge an awakening affection at all, 
till she knows the character of the man addres- 
sing her. If she marry him against the judgment 
of her male relations, she runs a fearful risk. Let 
her remember that when a stranger becomes a 
transient resident of a place, it is only men who 
can trace his character with certainty. A young 
lady should not venture in this matter away from 
her friends. If, in the case below, the young 
lady, whose beauty, intellect, &c. is probably a 
little exaggerated, had hearkened to the advice of 
her friends, or at least deferred the marriage a 
little longer, she would have been saved this heart- 
breaking result. But we go back to our original 
remark.—Let our young ladies avoid all clandes- 
tine management in this most delicate and impor- 
tant subject. Let them understand and know, that 
the world is wicked. Let them stand high in their 
own esteem, by purity of affeetion, and unvarying 
propriety of deportment. They will find this self- 
respect their strongest guard, and the young man 
who will not perceive in it an additional charm, is 
not worthy of them. 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Daily Advertiser. 
Romance in Real Life. 


An incident has lately come to our knowledge 
in this city, which goes to verify the correctness 
of this remark. Some days since, a gentleman 
arrived in Cleveland, in pursuit of a fugitive 
debtor; and having here learned that the runaway 
could probably be found in Detroit, went on in 
pursuit of him to that place. He there discovered 
the object of his search, and with him a very beau- 
tiful and interesting young female, who was living 
with him as his wife. Knowing that he had a wife 
residing at the east, our friend was somewhat sur- 
prised at this new accession to the domestic circle 
of the fugitive, and still more so, when she assured 
him, in a, manner too sincere and innocent to leave 
room for a doubt, that she had been legally mar- 
ried to the person with whom she was found. 
Not troubling himself, however, at the time, with 
an inquiry into the matter, the creditor arrested 
his debtor, and brought him to this city, where he 
was lodged in jail. Hither the lady followed him, 
and here the circumstances were disclosed, which 
have doomed a pure young creature to a broken 
heart, and will probably terminate in her early 
death, or a life more horrible than the grave. 

From the information we have received, and it 
is furnished us on unquestionable authority, it ap- 
pears that M. A. J. the lady of whom we have 





spoken, was an inmate of a boarding school, at 


Lewiston, U. C. when she became acquainted with 


the man to whom she was afterward married. 

She was an orphan, and it is said inherited a 
large fortune, which was under the care of an 
uncle, her guardian. Delicately bred, and igno- 
rant of the world, it is not a cause of wonder that 
her feelings were strongly tinctured with romance, 
She was young, too, only sixteen; and in addition 





to extraordinary beauty, possessed of every accom- 
plishment of intellect and education. The villain 
who deluded her was introduced to her relatives as 
a gentleman of standing and respectability, and by 
his personal graces and consummate tact, was well 
calculated to win the affections of an inexperien- 
ced and unsuspecting bosom. 

Unable to accomplish his object by any other 
means, he proposed marriage, and contrary to the 
earnest remonstrances of her uncle and friends, 
she listened to his entreaties, and finally eloped 
with the fascinating stranger, to whom she was 
married in Detroit. It was not until her arrival 
in this city that she discovered the fatal secret of 
her husband’s former marriage. The person who 
gave her the information states, that he never be- 
held a more heart-rending scene. The conviction 
that she had been duped by him upon whom she 
had placed her heart’s richest affection, with whom 
but a moment before she had expressed her wil- 
lingness to die in a prison, together with the 
thought that she was not his wife, produced an al- 
ternate struggle between pride and love, such as 
can only be understood by those who have learned 
its horrors by experience. Nature, ever kind to 
its tenderest flowers, left Miss J. long insensible 
to her fate. Another, and perhaps little less bitter 
affliction, was in reserve. ‘The unprincipled vil- 
lain had circulated far and wide, a report that they 
had never been married, and that she was only 
one of the many whose love he had won without 
the ceremony of legal union. This story, too, 
reached her ears, and the conviction of its truth 
gave another & deeper pang to her wounded spirit. 

For him she had given up all—the home of her 
fathers, the associates, of her childhood, the friends 
she loved—and how had the wealth of her heart 
been repaid? He, for whom all had been sacri- 
ficed, determined on a still farther saerifice of her 
only remaining treasure—her good name; and by 
a pitiful and malicious falsehood, endeavored to 
complete the ruin his arts and wickedness had de- 
vised. 

In the meantime, the author of her sorrow and 
disgrace, having procured his liberation from pris- 
on, has gone we know not whither, and escaped 
for a while the consequences cf his offence. But 
though the law, tardy and utterly impotent as it is 
in matters of this kind, may be ineffectual to inflict 
upon such a being the punishment his crimes de- 
mand, there is an avenger in his own conscience, 
if there is one spark of humanity yet left, which, 
sooner or later, must award hima retribution more 
fearful than any human tribunal can dispense. 

Miss J. contrary to the orders of her physician, 
who considered her removal in the present state of 
her health hazardous, has returned to her home in 
Canada. Poor girl! If sympathy can heal the 
wounds of the spirit, no honest heart will refuse 
her the balm of its pity and compassion. 

EEE 
THE CHILD AND THE LOOKING-GLASS., 
A FaBLe. 

A child came into a room where there was a 
looking-glass. She had never seen one before, 
and going up to it was delighted to see a little girl 
approaching her, as it were with smiles She 


stood some time before the glass admiring the re-| 


flection, and then began to make faces at the image. 
To her great indignation, the child in the glass 
returned the same looks. She made still more 
angry grimaces, and the glass returned them as 
fast as they were made. She now became quite 
provoked, and would have struck at the image if 
she could have reached it; but she was only more 
provoked by seeing the child in the glass as angry 


quieted her daughter’s resentment, and then ask- 
ed her if the girl in the glass had not smiled when 
she smiled, as well as frowned when she frowned? 
She confessed that she had. Her mother then 
asked her if the child in the glass had begun to be 
‘angry befure she herself showed her passion. She 
confessed that the other had only imitated what 
she had done first. 

Her mother then showed her that she had been 
quarrelling with her own reflection: ‘‘ And let 
this teach you my child,”’ said she, ‘‘ the influence 
of your conduct upon others. Be kind and pleas- 
ant to others, and you will generally find they will 
be se to you. Be quick-tempered, easily provok- 
ed, and unamiable, and you will soon make your 
companions so. Try hereafter so to act at all 
times that, ifthe glass were before you, it would 
always reflect the countenance of gentleness and 
good humor.”— Youth’s Friend. 





AN HONEST BOY PROMOTED. 
Joseph was sent on an errand to Mr. Russell’s, 
the great linen draper’s shop, and had a pound 
note given him to get changed. It was just at 
dusk that he took the money; he wrapped it care- 
fully in a piece of paper, and as soon as he got 
home, he counted it by the caudle, to see that all 
was right: when lo! among it he found that a gold 
sovereign had been given to him instead of a sil- 
ver shilling; away he ran back to the shop, with 
the money in his hand, and addressing himself to 
the shopman, who had served him, said, ‘‘ sir, I am 
come to tell you that you did not give me my 
change right.” 

The shopman rather hastily replied, ‘‘ But I am 
certain that I did give it to you right, and you 
must have dropped part in going home.” 

‘* No, sir,” returned Joseph, ‘‘ it was quite safe 
wrapped up in my paper, and when I came to 
count it over I found ”»———** Ah!”’ interrupted the 
hasty shopman, ‘‘it does not signify telling us 
what you found; we have no time to attend to 
these kind of things; if it had not been meddled 
with from the time I gave it to you, you would 
have found it right enough.” 

The master of the shop happening to overhear 
something of the dispute, came up and asked Jo- 
seph what he missed. 

** I do not miss any thing, sir,” replied the boy; 
but I have brought back a sovereign, which was 
given me in mistake; will you please to take it, 
and give me a shilling instead?” ‘Certainly I 
will,” returned the master; ‘‘ andI am very much 
obliged to you for your honesty. You seem to be 
a poor lad; and as the money was given to you in 
mistake, and you were not known at the shop, it 
would very likely never have been missed or trac- 
ed; the thought of this must have been a strong 
temptation for you to keep it for your own use; 
how was it that you resisted it?” 

**T have been taught, sir,” said Joseph, ‘that 
my duty to my neighbor is to do to others as J 
should wish them to do to me, if I were in their 
place. I know ihat, if I had given but a penny in 
mistake, I should wish to have it returned, much 
more such a sum as this. SoI made huste back 
with it, before there was time to be tempted te 
keep it.” 

** You have acted wisely, and nobly,” said Mr. 
Russell; ‘‘ may you ever be enabled to persevere 
in the path of rectitude: But now, as you have 
judged so fairly, and performed so faithfully what 
I had a right to desire of you, tell me, what do you 
think you can reasonably desire of me?” 

** That you should think me an honest boy, 
sir.” ‘* I do so, my good lad; and will give you 
a convincing proof of it. I have just been to in- 
quire the character of an errand boy, who has ap- 
plied to me for employment; he is a much stouter 
boy than you, and his late master tells me be is 
quick and clever but inclined to be sly; ti 
character I cannot bear; but your conduct, ™y 
lad, in this instance, isa character for you. J 








as herself, and as ready to strike and abuse her. 
Just then her mother entered the room. She 


value integrity far above the highest abilities; so 
go home to your parents, and tell them that if they 
are willing, you may come here to-morrow morning. 








Youth’s Companion, 














Joseph and his parents could make no objection 
to so good an offer. He went to his place the 
next day, where he still continues, giving great 
satisfaction to his master by his fidelity, diligence 
and civility; and the shopman who is a worthy 
young man, being grieved that he had spoken so 
hastily and harshly to a good and honest boy, has 
ever since proved a kind friend to him; and, be- 
side many other good natured actions, has, in his 
leisure hours, taught him to write & cast accounts. 


— 








EDITORIAL. 


CHILDREN’S THANKSGIVING.—The following re- 
marks were made by the Superintendent of Mason street 
Sabbath School, on the day of Thanksgiving, to which al- 
lusion was made by Rev. Mr. Aiken at that time, when he 
spoke of the deaths which had occurred in that school. 

A Christian poet has said, 

** Amid my list of blessings infinite, 
Stands this the foremost, that my heart has bled.’’ 

And an Apostle has directed us to count it all joy 
when we fall into trials. Weare very apt, my young 
friends, in numbering up our blessings, to dwell only 
upon those which are outward, our health, our 
friends, our worldly prosperity, &c. But these are 
not always the best bounties of Heaven. In the cata- 
logue of a good man’s possessions in 1 Cor. 3d chap. 
you will find Death as well as life, placed among his 
treasures. The death of friends we may then so im- 
prove that even their loss will prove unspeakable gain. 

It is with this view I refer to the death of Miss 
Akarman, one of our beloved Teachers, whose earth- 
ly remains some of us have followed to the tomb since 
the last Sabbath. Let us, among the blessings we 
enumerate this day, not omit the life, the example, and 
the death of Miss Akarman. We have lost her life: we 
need not lose her death. She had been about 12 years 
a member of this Sabbath School, having entered it 
when she was about six years of age. She resided 
out of the city several years, and on her return, en- 
tered our Female Bible Class. Some months after, 
she took a class of eight little girls, whom she was 
endeavoring to train up for Heaven, when she was 
suddenly arrested and placed on the bed of sickness. 
For more than six months she has been the subject 
of much suffering; and for the last few weeks has 
suffered intensely almost every hour. But during all 
this time, her faith has been unshaken, and her hope 
uniform through the whole. The voice of friendship 
and of prayer had power to soothe and comfort her; 
and almost the last words she uttered were, ‘‘ Curist 
REIGNS WITHIN ME.” 

Shall we not be thankful that we have had such an 
associate; and shall we not be especially thankful for 
her dying example? What we have lost, Heaven has 
gained; and in apostolic language, ‘‘ we THEREIN DO 
REJOICE; YEA, AND WILL REJOICE.” 














A DIALOGUE. 

Julia. Oh, mamma, how nice it would be if we 
never had any thing to tease or provoke us! Then 
we should not have to fight against our tempers all 
the time, and should always be pleasant and happy 
Don’t you think so, mamma? 

Mother. What sort of provoking things do you 
mean? . 

J. Why, there are so many that I don’t know 
where to begin. But having to get up in acold morn- 
ing is rather provoking—don’t you think it is, mam- 
ma? And then to have to leave one’s book or play, 
and mend old frocks and such things. Then it makes 
me feel so out of patience to hear a baby cry as loud 
as it can for half an hour—and there are my lessons! 
so hard sometimes. And worst of all, to have one of 
the children call out, ‘‘ How cross our Julia looks!” 

M. Well, allowing these things all very provoking, 
we must seek a remedy. In the first place then, you 
must either never go to bed at all, or when once 
settled there, conclude never to leave it. 'This would 
not be very convenient. 

Oh no, that would never do; so I seethere is 
He: I cannot alter. 

. Then you must have a large number of ser- 
vants to attend you, lest you should be “ provoked ” 
by having to wait upon yourself. Every one else 
must be equally attended, or somebody might other- 





a 





wise call upon you to go on an errand, to cover a ball, 
or to help equip a little sail-boat. 

J. Ah well, that is out of the question. I cannot 
have even one servant. 

M. We must now proceed to dispose of all the 
babies in the city, lest you should be disturbed, by 
their cries. 

J. But if I wished it, I could notdothat. Besides, 
I would not give up our dear little Ellen, if she cried 
all the time. 

M. Once more then, you must never undertake to 
study any thing, lest you should meet with some dif- 
ficulty and lose yonr temper. 

J. But I must study, mamma. 

M. O no, I will allow you to throw aside all your 
books, if you wish. 

J. And never study any more? 
should grow up an ignoramus. 

M. Perhaps then you choose to go on as usual 
with your studies? 

J. Yes, mamma. 

M. There remains one more “ provoking thing” 
to be considered. There is a remedy for that at least. 

J. Dear mamma, what is it? 

M. Why you must always feel so pleasant, that 
nobody can say, ‘* How cross Julia looks.” 

J. O but that is impossible. I have tried so many 
times to govern my temper. And it is so hard to 
have to be trying all the time. If every body was 
good tempered, then it would be easy. 


M. Well, you have control over one person, but 
you will find that if that one is always kind and 


pleasant, it will not make much difference as it regards 
her, how others act. 

J. Did Lauratell you what Idid yesterday, mamma? 

M. No, Laura does not like to complain of you. 

J. Then I will tell you myself. You know mam- 
ma, you thought I had better not go to school yester- 
day because of my cold; so 1 thought I would dress 
Laura’s doll for her, so as to surprise her when she 
came home. Well, I worked all the morning and 
was so busy that I did not notice when the clock struck, 
and so just as I was opening the drawer to put in the 
doll, in came Laura out of breath. 

‘* What are you meddling with my doll for?” said 
she. ‘*I wish you’d let my things alone!” And oh, 
mamma! I am ashamed to ¢ell you, how angry I 
was; I snatched up the doll, tore off the new pink 
dress I had been making, and scattered it in little bits 
all over the floor. Laura began to cry, and I threw 
myself on the bed, and cried too. After a while, 
Laura came and said she was sorry she had spoken 
so cross, and so we made up. But, mother, I don’t 
want to try to be good; | am tired of trying, and you 
see it is of no use. 

M. My dear Julia, I can remember the time when 
such fits of passion were of daily occurrence. It is 
now nearly a week since I have heard any thing of 
the kind, until to-day. Now ought not this to en- 
courage you? 

J. O mamma, you do not know how wicked I am. 
Iam afraid Iam angry as often as ever, only I do 
not show it always. Sometimes when you call me to 
go up stairs for you, if I am reading or playing I do 
not like to be interrupted, and so I go fretting and 
muttering to myself; butin a minute I grow pleasant 
again, and feel ashamed of myself. 

M. But if you really struggle against such felings, 
will they not yield readily? 

J. Sometimes they do, mamma; but the trouble is, 
I can’t think any thing about right and wrong, I grow 
angry all of a sudden. And now I do not like to go 
every morning and ask God to help me to govern my 
temper, because it seems as if I only grew worse and 
worse. But mamma, I will begin once more and try 
harder than I ever did before. How shall I begin? 

M. I once had a servant named Jane, whose tem- 
per was, if possible, more violent than yours. She 
was warm-hearted and affectionate, and generally very 


O mamma, I 





kind to the children; but some days every thing would 
seem to go wrong, and she would take offence at 
every thing. One day she was particularly unrea- 
sonable, and your father went into the kitchen and 
talked with her very kindly and seriously about her 
ill temper. ‘The next morning she was quite plea- 
sant, and only spoke impatiently once, all day. In 
the evening I discovered her pulling her own hair, 
and could not help inquiring the reason of this strange 

roceeding. She replied, that she was trying to pun- 
ish herself for having spoken so impatiently to me 
in the morning. And she used to return her cake or 
pie to me sometimes, saying that she chose to go 
without, because she had been cross. 

J. What a funny girl! Did she grow any better, 
mamma? 

M. Oh yes. She lived with me several years, and 
I had but little trouble after that. But she was older 
than you are now, and it was of course harder for 
her to resist temptation than it is for you. 

J. Well, mother, I think I shall try Jane’s way. 
I shall not pull my own hair, but when I tell you at 
the table that I do not wish for any thing particularly 
nice, you may know the reason why. [I shall try to 
think of other ways of punishing myself, and you 
may watch me mamma if you will, to see how I suc- 
ceed. E. P. 











POETRY. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 


THE TWO DIAMONDS, 


Together in a busy street 

Oft trodden down by passing feet, 

And very often made to feel, 

How heavy is a carriage wheel; 

Two diamonds once together lay, 

One, shining bright and clear as day, 
The other seeming but to be 

A stone like those we always see, 

And in a dull and grumbling tone 
Thus spoke the discontented stone. 

** Forth from my holt so still and deep 
A beggar’s foot has made me leap, 

And now in misery I lie, 

Tormented by each passer by; 

I’m bruised and trodden half to death, 
With scarcely room to draw a breath; 
Pray tell me neighbor how you thrive, 
That is, if you are yet alive.” 

His neighbor listened by his side, 

And thus he pleasantly replied: 

** Alive! oh yes, ’tis true enough 

My treatment has been rather rough, 
But I have learned to seek no more 

To shrink from pain as oft before, 
And, neighbor, if my course you’ll try, 
Pll very gladly tell you why.” 

**O long of tongue and short of brains, 
I thank you kindly for your pains.” 
The discontented stone returned, 

‘* The lesson which you say you’ve learned, 
I?ll hear, although the truth to say 

Tis but to pass the time away.” 

Then kindly smiled the other stone, 
And thus resumed: ‘ Once rudely thrown 
By unknown hand, half dead with fear, 
I suddenly alighted here. 

All sorts of feet soon pressed me down, 
The high of birth, the knave, the clown, 
And many a weighty, solemn tread, 
Has threatened straight to crack my head. 
And thus Llay, a useless thing, 

Why I was made, much wondering, 
Shrinking from pain and groaning much, 
At every passing stranger’s touch, 
Until [ could not help but see 

I was not what I used to be 

For hour by hour and day by day, 

My roughness seemed to steal away, 
And very soon I learned to know 

The knocks and jars I’d dreaded so, 
Were rubbing off my surface rough, 
Leaving me small but bright enough. 
No more from pain I longed to fly, 
When heavy wheels came rolling by; 
And soon had cause my rubs to bless, 
For every day they pained me Jess, 
Until by dint of kicks and bruises, 
Blessings the passer ne’er refuses, 

I grew so smooth, so clear and bright, 
My neighbors marvelled at the sight; 
So now if we in patience bear, 

Of this world’s pain our little share, 
The rudest touch, the sharpest blow, 
Will hurt us less and less you know; 
And we may count our trials small 
Since good may always come from all. E. P. 
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